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What Europeans Think of Americans 
by Jane Perry Clark Carey 


The Churchill-Eden visit to this country over 
the week end of June 26 drew attention to the 
differences in the points of view of the United 
States and its European allies. Are these dif- 
ferences in the areas of official policy only, 
or are they the reflection of a profound anti- 
Americanism in all the countries of Western 
Europe? 

Europeans, no matter what their nationality, 
do not all have the same reactions about 
Americans any more than all Americans react 
the same way about Europeans. It is impos- 
sible to know exactly in which country of Eu- 
rope American policies or individuals find the 
greatest acceptance or the strongest opposition. 
Yet in Britain, France, Germany and Italy 
there is doubtless rising antipathy to Ameri- 
can ideas and policies, although not to indi- 
viduals. The ties brought by immigration 
from the Old World to the New are too 
numerous. Americans in Italy standing beside 
signs crudely scrawled on the walls saying 
“Americans, go home” may find themselves 
talking to the man who had chalked the sign 
but who indicates his urgent desire to go to 
the United States to join his relatives. 
Antipathy to American ways is continuous- 
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ly and carefully fostered by the Communists 
and the neo-Fascists « 1 nationalists. In Eu- 
rope today natior 1 and communism are 
not strange bedfellows. ‘i meir combined influ- 
ence in Italy, the s* ength »f the Communists 
alone in both France ar’ italy, the vociferous 
influence of the nationalists in Germany and 
of the Bevanites in Britain are responsible for 
much of the success of the anti-American cam- 
paign. But there is more to it than mere propa- 
ganda and agitation, important though these 
are. Since World War II Europeans have had 
a continuing inferiority complex in relation to 
the United States which makes them jealous 
of our position of world leadership. This feel- 
ing of inferiority, therefore, adds fuel to the 
anti-American fire. Europeans repeat the old 
clichés about Americans—that we are a coun- 
try of materialists, lacking in culture and 
taste—and daily look for new evidence to 
prove the point. But today there are new and 
deep-seated criticisms. 

Europeans who do not know our history of 
efforts for peace have come to fear our war 
potential. Unable to forget the bitter devasta- 
tion of the last war, the Europeans of all 
Western countries grow sick with terror when 
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they hear about developments in nu- 
clear fission and are determined that 
they will not be annihilated by 
atomic warfare. The United States is 
only hours away from Russia by jet 
plane, but Europe is only minutes 
away. So the Europeans are unwill- 
ing to choose between the possibili- 
ties of war on the one side and com- 
munism on the other, and are more 
willing than Americans to negotiate, 
to compromise and even to “appease” 
the Russians. This fear makes them 
easy prey to Communist propaganda 
which repeats ad nauseam that 
Americans are “warmongers.” 


The struggle for ratification of the 
European Defense Community has 
reinforced this fear. Many Europeans 
see in our unwavering belief in the 
need for a European army the signs 
of “militarism.” So they are opposed 
to EDC and particularly to German 
rearmament under its shield. Other 
Europeans agree with us, but reluc- 
tantly, that EDC and its plans for 
German rearmament are essential to 
protect Western Europe from possi- 
ble Russian attack. But opposition 
to EDC is growing. It is found in 
Britain and in France, where the re- 
cent choice of Pierre Mendés-France 
as premier indicates that large num- 
bers of the French believe at least in 
postponing commitment to any re- 
armament under EDC until France’s 
own economic house is put in order. 


The United States has vigorously 
backed the idea of European unity. 
The many Europeans who believe 
that such unity is their only hope for 
the future include those who think 
our insistance on EDC puts the cart 
before the horse. In their opinion 


only a truly united or federalized 
Europe would be able to have a Eu- 
ropean army in the true sense of the 
word “European.” They believe that 
in union there is strength and that 
only as a result of union could any 
army develop elsewhere than on 
paper. 

Communism and nationalism focus 
especially on EDC as an instrument 
of what they call “American imperi- 
alism.” Italian nationalism makes 
many Italians insist that the ratifica- 
tion of EDC in Italy awaits, not the 
action of France, but the outcome of 
the Trieste issue. 


Europeans of all political persua- 
sions dislike methods of duress from 
the United States. Even our friends 
do not want to have us tell them 
what they must do in order to retain 
our friendship and our help. Such 
words as “agonizing reappraisal” and 
“instant and massive retaliation” 
were designed to frighten the Com- 
munists but have succeeded more in 
frightening the Western Europeans. 
Many of them feel that our methods 
of dealing with them are those of the 
bully. For instance, the idea of with- 
drawing military procurement con- 
tracts from Italian factories employ- 
ing Communists stirred up resent- 
ment among non-Communists in 
Italy not only because of what they 
considered the dubious wisdom of 
the plan but because of the strong- 
arm tactics. The Richards amend- 
ment to our new foreign aid program 
approved by Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, which would apply 
restrictions on military aid to coun- 
tries that fail to ratify EDC, will 
doubtless have the same effect of stir- 


ring up opposition, even among the 
friends of the United States in Italy 
and France, the two countries affect- 
ed by this move. 

There are many instances where 
the European reaction against us 
would be less violent if in general 
they knew more about our system of 
government. A Europe used to parlia- 
mentary systems cannot understand 
our newly important doctrine of sepa- 
ration of powers any more than they 
can understand the lack of control 
of a President of the United States 
over his party in both the Adminis- 
tration and in Congress. Nor can 
they understand the system of politi- 
cal preference in so many of our 
appointments to government posts 
abroad, for they are used to a profes- 
sional foreign service from the low- 
est to the highest posts. 


Other aspects of our domestic polli- 
cy are also difficult for them to grasp. 
Europeans who have the delusion 
that emigration can solve their prob- 
lems cannot understand why Ameri- 
can immigration policy is so restric- 
tive. Those who have heard and tak- 
en to heart our words about “trade 
not aid” are baffled and often irritated 
by our tariff exclusions. 

In all classes and conditions of life 
in Europe the name of Senator Mc- 
Carthy is well known. The Commu- 
nists find in him their best friend and 
do not fail to give him a full measure 
of publicity. Anti-Communist and 
anti-Fascist Europeans with memo- 
ries stretching back before the last 
war remember other, earlier rabble- 
rousers who broadcast their opposi- 
tion to communism first in Italy and 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


U.S. and Britain: Hopes and Fears 


Anglo-American relations are not as 
good as they should be or as bad as 
they might be. It is true that there 
are greater strains on the London- 
Washington axis today than at any 
time since the end of the war and the 
talks 


did little to ease them. One benefit of 


recent Churchill-Eisenhower 
the talks was to expose those strains, 
identify them and set the stage for 
easing them. What other’ benefits 
the talks had will be revealed by 
events—they were not discernible in 
the communiqué. 

The United States has now reached 
the summit of world power, with the 
awful responsibility this implies. But 
it is also true that the Anglo-Ameri- 
can relationship, with its Common- 
wealth ties around the globe, pro- 
vides the basis for the present power 
lying in America’s hands. Without 
these British global bastions this 
country’s strength would still be for- 
midable, but it would not be ade- 
quate to keep an uneasy world peace. 
The United States and the British 
Commonwealth together form the 
copartnership that is basic to con- 
free 


iinued freedom for the still 


world. 


Issue of ‘Coexistence’ 


Now, having said this, it is neces- 
sary to point up the differences that 
plague Anglo-American relation- 
ships, that were identified in the 
Churchill-Eisenhower talks, and that 
need to be resolved. It is a tribute 
to the statesmanship of the two coun- 
tries that they could discuss so frank- 
ly, disagree so freely, and yet con- 
tinue to work so closely on these 
vexing matters. 

Perhaps the most critical issue di- 
viding London and Washington con- 


cerns the question of “coexistence” 
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with the Communist world. The 
United States is convinced that Mos- 
cow is out to conquer the world and 
that it must be stopped; that a line 
must be drawn beyond which Com- 
munist imperialism must not be al- 
lowed to go, on pain of battle; that 
to stop the Red wave the A- and 
H-bombs may have to be used. The 
British, for their part, are convinced 
that the Soviet revolution will play 
itself out, that Moscow’s aggressions 
stem from fear of encirclement and 
from the dynamism of a new force 
rather than from a desire for world 
conquest; that time will ease the 
Soviet danger. 

How much these attitudes depend 
on the present military strength of 
the two partners is debatable. If the 
United States is more ready to oppose 
the expansion of the U.S.S.R. by war, 
this may be because it feels that it 
still has a military edge over Mos- 
cow. Conversely, if the British are 
less ready to oppose Moscow with 
arms, it may be because they know 
they are weaker than Russia. Or, to 
put it another way, to explain British 
concern (if not alarm) over what 
seems like American bellicosity, the 
British believe that the United States 
thinks it is stronger than Russia, 
but they know that Britain is weaker 
than Russia—and they do not want 
to get wiped out in a war of which 
the United States is not afraid. 

Red China’s position in the world 
is another issue on which the two 
powers are still far apart. The United 
States takes the line that Red China 
is an aggressor, that Peiping must 
not be recognized, that it should not 
have a seat in the UN, and that it 
is unwise if not wicked to trade with 
China even in nonstrategic goods. 


How much the position of the Eisen- 


hower Administration on these mat- 
ters reflects its own views and how 
much it is imposed by Republican 
leaders in Congress is uncertain. The 
fact, however, is that congressional 
sentiment alone is enough at the 
moment to freeze this American poli- 
cy. As that policy runs counter to 
British views and purposes, it is only 
stating a fact to report that there is 
danger of .a clash between London 
and Washington on this issue if it is 
not resolved soon, 

The third subject on which Lon- 
don and Washington do not see eye 
to eye is the matter of colonialism. 
The United States 
losing the battle for the minds and 


feels that it is 
hearts of the peoples of Asia and 
Africa because it must support its 
colonial friends in Asia to get their 
support on European defense plans. 
Washington is convinced that the 
Communists are making converts in 
Asia because they have pinned the 
free world— 


colonial label on the 


and Asians, and Africans too, are 
more afraid of Western colonialism, 
which they do know, than of Soviet 
imperialism, which they have not 
experienced, 

Washington is thus determined 
either to get its allies, including Brit- 
ain, to renounce colonialism and be- 
come the advocates of freedom and 
independence for all peoples, or to 
act alone in trying to usurp Moscow’s 
self-appointed role as freedom’s advo- 
cate. Historically, the United States 
was cut out for the role of champion 
of freedom for all peoples. It lost 
that role only when it allied itself in 
Europe with countries having coloni- 
al possessions. li the joint Churchill- 
the United 


States spoke out for the freedom and 


Eisenhower statement 


(Continued on page 8) 


Suddenly, since Dienbienphu, the 
world is talking about colonialism. 
Just before the Churchill-Eden 
visit to Washington Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles let it be 
known to the press that the United 
States would make no bones to the 
British about its determination to 
abandon its postwar support of the 
Western powers in their remaining 
colonial possessions and that it would 
revert to its historic role as the cham- 
pion of anticolonialism. The British 
press, apprised of this intention, 
promptly pointed out that Mr. Dulles 
would be sending his message to the 
wrong address, since Britain had 
taken the lead in relinquishing the 
most valuable portions of its Empire 
when, in 1947, it withdrew from 
India, Pakistan and Burma. And 
seizing on current developments, the 
British newspapers drove the ball 
back into our court by asking, “And 
what about Guatemala?” 
Meanwhile, our psychological war- 
fare experts, with understandable 
vigor, have been pointing the finger 
at the U.S.S.R., which the moment 
Lenin came to power in 1917 as- 
sumed the role of defender of “ex- 
ploited” backward peoples against 
the “imperialism” of “colonial ex- 
ploiters,” demanding to know just 
how the Kremlin would describe its 
oppression of _ illions of Asians who 
live within ti. confines of the Soviet 
Union. More recently Communist 
China, with its aspiration to drive 
the French out of Indochina and its 
alleged designs on Burma, Thailand 
and Indonesia, all of which have size- 
able Chinese populations, has been 
accused by Washington of simply 
seeking to substitute Asian for Euro- 
pean colonialism. And then the Rus- 
sians, resorting to the retort discour- 


FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


& The World Is Talking About Colonialis 


FOREIGN 


teous, took up the cudgels for Guate- 
mala in the United Nations Security 
Council, declaring that the workers 
of that small Central American coun- 
try have been the victims of oppres- 
sion by an American concern, the 
United Fruit Company. 


What Is Colonialism? 


Out of this welter of charges and 
countercharges one thing emerges: 
this is that each nation’s idea of 
colonialism depends on its appraisal 
—usually not free from prejudice— 
of the other fellow’s actions. Ameri- 
cans have usually gone on the as- 
sumption that colonialism means ad- 
ministrative control or domination 
by a Western advanced nation over 
a backward, helpless people — with 
India, Indochina, Indonesia and Afri- 
can colonies coming most readily to 
mind. Under this interpretation of 
colonialism the United States could 
apply colonialism only to its rule 
over the Philippines, which, in ac- 
cordance with a time-limit pledge, 
was terminated in 1946. Other na- 
tions might have a good deal to say 
about American administration of 
strategic islands in the Pacific which 
we took over from Japan after World 
War II, but by and large little atten- 
tion has been paid to them in the 
American press, where our need for 
control of these territories has been 
taken for grahted, particularly since 
the start of the cold war. 

But it is not an international secret 
that colon/alism may take many other 
forms thdn the obvious one of politi- 
cal administration by a Western pow- 
er. France always speaks about its 
mission civilisatrice in the presum- 
ably Jess-than-civilized areas of Asia 
and Africa; and in the early 19th cen- 
tury and the early years of the 20th, 


French writers talked of “peaceful 
penetration” (pénetration pacifique ) 
in Africa—-that is, colonialization 
without+resort to war—which might 
have giyen the Chinese ideas about 
infiltration in Asian territories. And 
every student of history is aware 
that “economic penetration’ — 
through trade, the investment of 
capital, the development of raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs particularly 
useful for the economies of the in- 
dustrial Western nations—has always 
accompanied political rule and that 
it has often flourished even without 
political domination. 


There was a time when American 
economic interests in Haiti, Nica- 
ragua and the Dominican Republic 
were protected by the landings of 
Marines. But with the development 
of the Good Neighbor policy such 
forceful methods were abandoned in 
the 1920’s and have since proved un- 
necessary, as trade between the Unit- 
ed States and our neighbors to the 
south has rapidly grown. And it is 
a matter of record that American 
business enterprises which once used 
methods we would have criticized on 
the part of the British, Dutch and 
French colonials have since steadily 
improved their attitude toward na- 
tive governments and workers. 


Russia's Advantages 


In the controversy over colonialism 
the Russians have two important ad- 
vantages over the Western powers. 
First, in the U.S.S.R. (and before 
it, in the Tsarist Empire), what we 
would call colonial territories form 
an integral part of the country’s ad- 
ministrative framework. This creates 
some serious problems of governance, 
as would be the case if, for example, 


(Continued on page 8) 
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fOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


Burma and 


Communism 


Malaya: Jungle 
War Against 


As the Indochina crisis has dramati- 
cally demonstrated, communism con- 
tinues to be a real threat throughout 
Asia. In a number of Asian coun- 
tries the Communists are more than 
a political party; they are armed 
soldiers waging military war against 
the existing governments. Vietnam 
is the most extreme case of Commu- 
nist aggression by force of arms. But 
there are other countries also where 
the Communists are active militarily. 
Outstanding among them are Burma 
and Malaya. 

In both Burma and Malaya the 
Communist war is now in its eighth 
year. But in contrast to the situation 
in Vietnam, those two countries face 
a continually decreasing danger of 
Communist victory. In both Burma 
and Malaya the established govern- 
ments are gradually winning the 
struggle against terrorism and are 
systematically widening the areas of 
freedom inside their borders. 


Burma Checks Communism 


In Burma the armed Communists 
in the jungle are being steadily re- 
duced in numbers and over-all effec- 
tiveness. The Burmese government 
has managed to defeat the Commu- 
nists without American military aid. 
At one time the Communists con- 
trolled a large part of the country 
and even threatened Rangoon, the 
capital. Only a relatively short time 
ago Rangoon’s airport was within 
reach of enemy machine-gun and 
artillery fire. Until very recently it 
was impossible, or at least most dan- 
gerous, to drive too far into the 
country. 

Nowadays, although sniping still 


occurs and people are killed from 
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time to time, it is possible to drive 
through a large part of Burma. A 
young American official in Mandalay 
told this writer that he had been 
driving his jeep hundreds of miles 
through the villages of Upper Burma 
and had never been shot at. In the 
same week, however, one of his 
friends, a Burmese army officer, was 
ambushed and killed by ‘a sniper just 
outside Mandalay. The trains run 
more or less regularly, but never at 
night, because Communists and their 
terrorist allies not infrequently blow 
up bridges and railroad tracks. 

The formerly well-organized and 
well-armed Red guerrillas are now 
scattered throughout the jungle and 
no longer represent a serious threat 
to the freedom and independence of 
the country. Nevertheless, they are 
still troublesome and able to disrupt 
communications. Isolated though 
they are, they can still indulge in 
small-scale raids and commit indi- 
vidual murders. In the remote coun- 
tryside they operate as individual 
bandits or as dacoits (groups of three 
of more gangsters ). The government 
in Rangoon is convinced that they 
cooperate with the Karens, a dissi- 
dent national element which is wag- 
ing war against the Union of Burma. 
The Karens, who are largely Chris- 
tians, do not want to be part of 
Burma. In their military struggle for 
independence—a form of secession— 
they join the other enemies of the 
Union of Burma, among them the 
Communists. The Burmese army, 
however, believes that once the prob- 
lem of the Chinese Nationalist forces 
inside Burma—an estimated 10,000 
troops—is solved, it will be able to 


handle the Communists and the 


by Saul K. Padover 
Professor Padover, dean of the School of Politics, New 
School for Social Research, and well-known political scien- 
tist and historian, lectured in Asia last autumn under the 
auspices of the State Department. 


Karens without much difficulty. 
The government in Rangoon has 
shown remarkable moderation and 
wisdom in its handling of captured 
or surrendered Communist terrorists. 
This is particularly striking in view 
of the fact that the Reds, in the hey- 
day of their power when they seized 
large portions of the country, had be- 
haved like invading gangsters." They 
raped, murdered and looted. 


Policy of Moderation 


Despite such atrocities, captured 
insurgents are not punished indis- 
criminately. If it is found that the 
captive had not personally commit- 
ted rape, murder or dacoity—all of 
which are crimes punishable by death 
—they are permitted to join a Re- 
habilitation Brigade, where they are 
taught trades and crafts. 

The Burmese government has set 
up a large camp, Aung San Myo 
(named after the late nationalist lead- 
er Bogyoke Aung San), a few miles 
outside Rangoon, for the rehabilita- 
tion of former terrorists. In that 
camp the inmates are treated hu- 
manely and well. They are encour- 
aged to build their own little houses 
and permitted to bring their wives. 
This model camp has no barbed wire 
or armed guards. The staff consists 
of a superintendent (an engineer), 
teachers and clerks. By the end of 
1953 no less than 6,000 former rebels 
had been taught special trades—car- 
pentry, tool making, tailoring, sew- 
ing, leather crafts, machine tending, 
electrical engineering—with the ob- 
ject not only of making them useful 
and productive citizens but also of 
inspiring in them the idea to teach 


others. It is interesting to note that 


} 
| 
| 
| 


none of the former terrorists—gen- 
erally youngsters in their teens and 
early twenties—has escaped from the 
camp. After a relatively brief appren- 
ticeship of about ten months in Aung 
San Myo, they return home to their 
villages and settle down as craftsmen 
and teachers. This rehabilitation ex- 
periment has proved to be a great 
success and, at the same time, an 
extremely effective weapon against 
communism. 


Except for the scattered terrorists 
it may be said that communism is 
no longer a military threat to the 
existence of Burma. The Communist 
movement itself has been discredited 
among the people. Communist atroci- 
ties have destroyed whatever appeal 
the Reds have had among the poor 
and underprivileged. The Burmese 
government, for its part, has shown 
itself to be progressive and enlight- 
ened. Burma is a parliamentary de- 
mocracy, whose constitution is mod- 
eled on that of the United States. 
The present cabinet is Social-Demo- 
cratic and follows social and eco- 
nomic policies which are more or 
less along British Labor party lines. 
In such an atmosphere communism 
does not readily grow. Nevertheless, 
the Burmese people do not permit 
themselves to forget easily that it 
has taken them years of struggle and 
bloodshed to uproot the Communist 
blight. 


The Struggle in Malaya 


In Malaya, too, the military threat 
of communism has been reduced, if 
not yet entirely eliminated. A well- 
equipped British army of about 40,- 
000 men is gradually whittling down 
Communist terrorists and slowly 
widening the so-called ‘‘white”’ 
(cleared of Reds) areas. Still, a band 
of guerrillas estimated as between 
6,000 and 12,000 is now operating in 
the Malay jungle. The guerrilla fight- 
ers are surrendering at the rate of 33 
a month; but these are probably re- 


placed by fresh recruits, and their 
morale still seems to be high. 


The guerrillas are real Commu- 
nists, although the British authorities, 
for psychological-political reasons, re- 
fuse to identify them as such. The 
British refer to them as “terrorists” 
in order to minimize their political 
appeal. To call them by the true 
name of Communist, the British feel, 
might add to their prestige among 
the Chinese communities in Malaya, 
particularly since these latter com- 
munities contain an indeterminate 
number of sympathizers with Red 
China. 

Virtually all the Malay terrorists, 
perhaps as many as 99 percent, are 
Chinese. This is perhaps the most 
significant aspect of the conflict. Ma- 
laya, it should be kept in mind, is 
made up of three racial communities. 
Of the 10 million inhabitants in 
Malaya, about 5 million are Chinese, 
around 4 miilion are Malay, and ap- 
proximately 1 million are Tamil In- 
dians. The British, who had largely 
settled and organized modern Ma- 
laya, had traditionally favored the 
Malay race at the expense of the 
numerically larger Chinese com- 
munity. This is one of the basic 
causes of the troubles in Malaya 
today. 

The Chinese complain that the 
British had always been unfriendly 
to them. They point out that they 
always had to support their own 
schools, while the Malay schools were 
maintained by the British at public 
expense. The Chinese have long felt 
galled at being discriminated against 
in the matter of jobs, especially in 
the civil service. Many a young Chi- 
nese has been convinced that so 
long as the British remain in power 
he had no future in Malaya. It is 
these embittered young people who, 
under Communist leadership and in- 
spiration (there are about 500 fanati- 
cal Red leaders), have taken to the 
jungle to fight against the British. 


They have had active or tacit sup- 
port from many Chinese villages, al- 
though nowadays in steadily decreas- 
ing numbers. 

The British reply to the Chinese 
accusations is that the Malays are a 
nonbusiness-minded, easy-going peo- 
ple who are no match for the Chinese 
in any competitive effort. They need 
protection from the energetic, en- 
terprising, practical-minded Chinese, 
who own and control most of Ma- 
laya’s small-scale businesses (big en- 
terprises are still in European hands). 
Malaya’s Chinese also own 20 per- 
cent of the rubber industry and 25 
percent of the tin mines. The Malays, 
on the other hand, are almost com- 
pletely out of the business and fi- 
nancial picture. The bulk of them 
make their living on the land. Left 
unprotected, the British say, the 
Malay people would become the sub- 
jects of the economically powerful 
and ambitious Chinese. Consequent- 
ly, Britain has considered it a duty 
to favor the weaker against the 
stronger. The British have fostered 
education among the Malay people 
and have encouraged them to enter 
government service. Although the 
Chinese are nowadays no longer 
barred from offices or jobs, it is true, 
nevertheless, that the majority of 
Malaya’s police and civil service con- 
sists of Malays. 

This British policy, which the Chi- 
nese have branded as “Divide and 
rule,” has led to the present conflict 
in Malaya. It is probably true that 
the great majority of Chinese in 
Malaya, particularly in such old Brit- 
ish settlements as Penang, Malacca 
and Singapore, are anti-Communists 
and in favor of continued British oc- 
cupation, provided they are given a 
large measure of self-government. 
Still, a minority of the Chinese have 
shown themselves either friendly to 
communism, especially to Red China, 
or hostile to the British. This group 
has given secret support and encour- 
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agement to the Red terrorists in the 
jungle. 

The war in Malaya is now in its 
eighth year and shows no signs of 
ending in the foreseeable future. Al- 
though on a relatively small scale, 
the conflict there has been both san- 


guinary and costly. 


Cost for Britain 


In the whole period of conflict 
there has been a total of 18,080 emer- 
gency incidents involving violence. 
“Incidents” include terrorist attacks 
on police stations, road patrols, es- 
tates, managers, isolated settlements, 
mined roads and installations. The 
killings alone have averaged around 
130 monthly since the war began in 
1948. An average of 75 terrorists have 
been slain every month in the last 
seven years. Recently the average has 
been 86 terrorists killed monthly. 

The financial cost of the struggle 
has been considerable. The British 
government in London “is bearing 
the entire cost of the British forces 
operating in Malaya.” In addition, 
Britain has granted Malaya a gift of 
£20 million and an interest-free loan 
of £18.5 million to Malaya’s War 
Damage Compensation Scheme. An- 
other £8 million were contributed 
by London to help the Malay Ad- 
ministration in the present emer- 
gency. 

There is no doubt that the British 
forces are slowly winning the strug 
gle. But it will still take much time, 
persistence, military effort and blood 
shed before Malaya is free of Com 
munist terrorism. In the meantime, 
the British are wisely pursuing a 
double policy in that rich colony. On 
the one hand, they are waging an 
intelligently conducted military war 
against the terrorists. On the other 
hand, and simultaneously, they are 
helping to create a genuine Malay 
nationality. They have set up a gov- 
erning council, which contains repre- 


sentatives of the three major com- 
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munities. They are encouraging self- 
government and democratic proce- 
dures on local levels. They have ex- 
tended Malay citizenship to non- 
Malays, especially Chinese. In Singa- 
pore they have been friendly to the 
formation of political parties on non- 
racial lines. Throughout the penin- 
sula there are now developing demo- 
cratic trade unions that are open to 
members of all three races. By the 
end of 1952 the Federation of Malaya 
Trade 
unions with a total membership of 
129,014. 
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In sum, the British—and the free 


world — are generally meeting with 
success in Malaya. Some day, when 
the Red threat has been ended and 
the Malayan inhabitants have shown 
ability to rule themselves democrati- 
cally, as they are now beginning to 
do, Britain will feel free to grant Ma- 
laya full independence. It is the con- 
viction that Britain will do this in 
the not very distant future which 
stimulates the majority of Malaya’s 
diverse people to support the British 


in their war against communism. 


Burma and Malaya are object les- 


sons for the free world. They high- 


light the tragedy of Indochina and 
point up the errors committed. If the 
British had not granted independ- 
ence to Burma in 1947, that country, 
too, would now be either Commu- 
nist-dominated or gravely endan- 
gered. For the dominant emotion in 
modern Asia is compounded of na- 
tionalism and anticolonialism, and 
Asians will go to almost any lengths 
—including acceptance of Commu- 
nist rule—to achieve national inae- 
pendence and to get rid of the white 
man’s domination. 


The French have stubbornly ig- 
nored the depth of Indochinese na- 
the hatred that has 
long prevailed there. They acted on 


tionalism and 


the assumption that the use of mili- 
tary force would enable them to re- 
tain their colonial position, forget- 
ting Napoleon’s wise dictum that 
you can do anything with bayonets 
except sit on them. Now they are 
reaping the proverbial whirlwind. 
French failures have played directly 
into the hands of the Communists, 
for it is a cardinal principle of com- 
munism to pose as a champion of na- 
tionalism in colonial regions. Wher- 
ever the Western powers refuse to 
respect the rising tide of nationalism, 
there communism finds a golden op- 
portunity. The British in Asia have 
long recognized this. That is one 
reason they gave India, Burma, Paki- 
stan and Ceylon their independence 
and why they are now preparing 
Malaya for independence. The French 
have not done this; and the free 
world is thus paying the price for 
their mistake. But perhaps it is not 
yet too late to learn the lesson in 


other dependent areas of the world. 
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Carey 
(Continued from page 2) 

then Germany, who used the doc- 
trine of guilt by association, relied 
on informers and their own spies, 
and finally overran Europe. From the 
bitterness of that experience many 
Europeans overestimate the influence 
of McCarthy and believe he repre- 
sents the United States. But the real 
friends of the United States know 
that he is not the whole picture of 
this country. They realize that the 
unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court against segregation is a more 
significant aspect of our life in that 
it represents the America which 
treasures its long history of liberty 
and will not fail to prove true to 
that history. 


Dr. Carey, formerly assistant professor of 

government at Barnard College, lived in 

Italy in 1953, where she was a member of 
the Fulbright Commission. 


Spotlight 
(Continued from page 4) 
East Africa had to be administered 
as part of the British Isles, or the 
Belgian Congo as part of metropoli- 
tan Belgium. But at the same time 
it is more difficult for the interna- 
tional community to inquire into 
abuses of the Turkmens or Kirghiz, 
who are citizens of the U.S.S.R. what- 
ever their disabilities in that capacity, 
than to raise questions about the 
colonial methods of Britain, France, 
Belgium or Portugal in overseas 


territories. Second, while no one 
would contend that the Russians are 
free from racial prejudices, the prob- 
lem of color in a multiracial empire 
such as that of the U.S.S.R. takes on 
a different aspect than it does, for 
example, in the relations, admittedly 
strained, of the minority of white 
settlers with the majority of natives 
in Kenya or the Union of South 
Africa. And the problem of color, as 
those who know Africa and Asia 
well point out, has now become the 
touchstone of the sincerity of the 
Western powers’ professions of taith 
in democracy. 

In the perspective of history it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that 
every people, once it has achieved the 
position of a great power, experiences 
an overwhelming temptation to rule 
or influence or exploit— or whatever 
phrase one prefers to use—weaker or 
less-developed peoples, either nearby 
or overseas; and invariably the great 
power so engaged believes, or per- 
suades itself into believing, that it 
does so not because of any selfish mo- 
tives but solely because of altruistic 
aspirations—because it is ready to as- 
sume “the white man’s burden” or 
make Asia safe for the Asians. Old- 
fashioned colonialism has reached the 
point of no return in Asia, but it is 
by no means yet on the way out in 
Africa. And meanwhile, the new- 
under the 


fashioned colonialism, 


Communist banner of liberation from 


the old, is gaining ground in Asia 
and elsewhere. 

It is doubtful that either the old 
or the new form of colonialism can 
be terminated by war, hot or cold, 
The most effective resistance to co- 
lonialism so far, as can be seen from 
the experience of the American col- 
onies in 1776 and that of India in 
1947, is the resistance of the people 
on the ground and their determina- 
tion not only to overthrow foreign 
political rule but all foreign efforts— 
from whatever source they come— 
to dominate, no matter how benevo- 
lently, their economic, social and 
cultural life. It is by allying itself 
with this world-wide struggle for 
genuine freedom, not by supporting 
rear-guard attempts to salvage the 
past, that the United States can most 
successfully stalemate Communist 
imperialism. 


Vera MicHeves DEAN 


Newsletter 
(Continued from page 3) 
independence of all peoples—but the 
British tied it down with the asser- 
tion that independence be given only 
to those “capable of sustaining an in- 
dependent existence” — which leaves 
the situation about where it was. The 
hope the United States derives from 
the declaration is that it may cause 
some people to act differently than 

they otherwise would. 


NEAL STANFORD 
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